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PREFACE ; 



/ - ' ^ . 

: During tht past teven years, bilingual education has 'exf^ariencad an ' ' 

• ««r3ordinarUy rapicl dev,eldbment.in this country. However; in spite ofl high 
rate of growth, bmngual education programs, are n6t reaching ail who coaid ■ 

; benefit frgnri them*- . L . v - = 

• , . One deterrent to. the development of, an adequate number of programs 

the lack of aata concernmg program cosfs. Pr^ent state funding can be as 
low as the'|25 per pupllWexas OF^M high as the $351.50 in New Me5dcb,:whlle 
federal .funding levels show even greater variation. 

This study undertod|< a cost analysis of bilingual education in Texas to , 
determine the per^pil coSjrof a minimally adequate program Vhicii wodld 
correspond to the regular mononhgual program furide^ under the state's 
Foundation School Prdgram.-Wditionally, the study determined weighted pupil 
factors for bilingual educatlon\iince' the weighted pupil method of altocatlon 
has been recognized by schoolilnance experts as a measure which relatei pro^^ 
grammatic costs to the needs of^the target populations being served. ' 
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Chapter 1 
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.V, 



... . " • , , INTRODUCTION 

- ein the tast decad%' several f acton have coritributed to the rapid expansion 
of billngu^ education programsi the 1961 Bilingual Education Act,- a heiehtened ' 
^ awaren^s of the need to provide laniuage. minority children with a mearfingf ul 
, education! and recent federal and itate. court rulings upholding the legal right 
of ianguaie minority c^ldren to a schooli curriculum meeting their language charac 
^taristics. „ '„ _ „^ > _ . L " ^ _ 

Despite the fact that federally funded bilingual projects have grown from ' 
a scant|otal of 79 in 196? with 26,500 participants to 383 in school year 74-75 
with 236,000 students, Wiese programs today .are ody reaching an .estimated 9 , , 
percent of a total' target population or approxim^t^y 2.5 million children.^ : 

mexible federal guiddines durijrig the last s 
expenmental and dev^opmental bilingual projects.^ This is reflected in federj 
funding df a multiplicity of bilingual programs from several* sources, namely, the 
•Emeriency School^id Actras well as the 

Act Title VII, Title I, Title I Migrant arid Title JI^^ Education funds are also avali- 
able from the Adult Education Act,. Title III| Edud^bn Professions Development 
Act; the Economic Opportunities -Act* Title II| an^ M^catltn for the Handicapped 
Act. 



BiLrNGUAL EDUCATION. ON THE STATE LEVEL 

While federal legislation has established the need:f o 
set general guidelines for such programs and appropriated f 
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bilingual education, 
unds, much :f the 



■ responsibility for the development and implementation of ■bilingual 'programs'" 
has been left to individual states. A number qf states have iriitlated bilingual 
. education programs at state expense. .Capitalizing on the ex^eVtise, experience, 
curriculum r materials and trainini provided through Title Vll and other federal 
bilingual programs, states have provided limited amounts of 'lunds in order to ' 
make available the benefits oi bilingual education to- an. expanded nimber of ' 
eligible cfculdren within the state. At the present time, 30 of the" 50 states and - 
J^J?r£itpAes hay fo, bilingual education. " 

. Eight of the stata plus Puerto Rico have niandatory provisions which make it , - 
legally binding for the schools of the state to offer a biliniual- education ^program 

children of Jim ited English-speaking ability. Accor^ng to the 1974 Hearings 
on the Billnguaf Education Act, the following states have appropriated funds t 
bilingual education.- . Alaska, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Mass- 
achiBetts, Michigan, New Mexico, New York, Texas, Washington,, and Golbrados^ 

BrLlIsteUAL PROGRAM VARIATION.S • / .. / 



tor 



' BecW of the current developmental nature of biilngual education, there 

is wide variano^ not only among states but wlthiri states as well, on bothJhe% 
degree of programamplementation and the amount of funds available, " s 
In Texas, for example, bilingual education programs phased in ovef a six 
year period h^ve ffown from 37 to more than ISO dt:ring school year 74-75, according 
to Texa^.Educatlon Agency figures. The.degree of bilinguil program ImplementatiDrt ' 
has. been relatively discretionaty to individual school/distrlctsj projects in Texas^ • ' 
rumthe gamut from on| district's sole^o«erihg of. English ^ a Second Langua^e|' 
(ESL) in first g jdC ali the way to multiple subjects taught biiingually in gr^i^ • , 
K thrau^sevenln another dstrict.* A notable variance in federal funds^to Texks 



. school districts. also exists: ESAA funds rangs frqm-under $3.0 to-over $700 |3er ' ^ 
. pupii, while E5EA per pupil expenditures go f fom undir $50 to oVer-'$.I,00p.'^ ..State*, V 

funds for bilingual education also ^ffer from s'tate to statL' , Texas* expends $25 •* ' 
: in categoric^ aid per bilingaal pupil a^compkred to Na.WMaxico's $3?! . 50 expendi- . ' 

' tura per bilingual pupil. ' , ' . « / . - ^ i ' / ' 

. . . . . - . , ^ .. _ _., ^ . . ^ . ^ ... ^. .. ^ ..... , . _ ... ..\ ^ 

X . There is a growing body of .educationaT" finance literature that reports cost',';" ' 
Stupes pf various educational programs. However/^iling-ui educ^tfoj* is larMy . ' 
^. mentioned by school fihance experts^ althouih'it f its 'u^to any of th'e-three 'areas- ^ ' - 
' of fmance.reform mentioned by Benson, Gol'dfingerr Ho^chlander, knd P^e'ri.^ - ' . 

• Those areas indudb(l) reduction of £Ifcalihequity/(2)amelioritiQ/i 4 racial-" 
and sodai class segregation, and (3) expansion of; educational alternafil^s. q5hns 

^ and Morphet, in discussing different target populations come as close to discussing 
bilingual education as their reference to those who, are "culturaily 'disadvantaged."^ 
A recent cost factor analysis prepared for the FioridaN^iepartment of Education*' ' " 
. ma-tfe no ipecific study of bilingual education although thi^itialbijlngual educatin . 
programming4n-mprida predated thru. S.: B|1^ 

WEIG HTED PUPIL. APPROACH ' , - / . - . : 

■In recentyears many^s*ftes hive fnpv t^fe'the financing, of !^ograms 

• mieting neei of different ^pes. of cWldren'orV tH^is of a. weighted puk approach. 
The rationale for this :m,ethod^ funding a itate'^^ion programjs that di^erent ' 
children have dif ferenr^aracteristics which '/equire iffsrihg edu^ proferanis. ■'■ 
In order to provide adequate fuhds foP eai^^SHid^ are categorized ■ ' 
mto progr^^reas which arefunded at varipi^ levels. Tms weighted pupil approach' ' 
provides an Index figure of LOO. Niew'Mexiio, whicK'utiliiy this system lor funding ' 

• - • - ■■ ■.^v" ■" 'W^ 's^x i ■■ : ' 

st&te educationf'ra^er arbitfarily assigned a-we^ghted pupirfactor of 1 'JO-f oi- 



^bilin|ual education in the state. Since no ^fective study has been conducted 
ori the relative cost of bilingual education, the amounts utilized in weighted ^upU 
' factofs dffer in the various states. In Florida, the absencrdf such information 
led tfte legislature to classify bilingual education as a form of compensatory educition 
and assigned to thrae pupils the compensatory education weight. In Texas, a 
^ similaf absence of information led to a recommen'dation of weights rangln| from' 
143 to 1.^0 for bilingual education included as part of the "parity" compensatory ' 
programs. , ' - ■ 

COST ANALYSIS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

* * f ' ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ . . . - ■ 

In order to determine the-cost of providing bilingual education; it is necessary 
that a valid asskssment be made of the cost of such programs. Once this information 
is available, it will' then be possible to determihe the costs of bilingual education 

•• as compared to a monolingual program in a state. Results from this one-year 
IDRA Cost Analysis Study of Biringual Education in Texas can provide information 
(1) to determine the cost of a minimally ad^uate bilingual education program , 
in Texas, (2) to provide a guide for allocation of resources to bilingual programs,^ 

'(3) to determine stattf costs and the relation of such costs to a state distribution 
system, and W for the estimating of weighted. pupil factors in state^ school finance 

-programs. , ' f 

Becai^e of the developmental status of bilingual education programs and 

: a . ' ■ ' 

the wide degree of difference in year and extent of implementation, cost,studios 

' ■' ' ' ■ 

on bilingual education have not been feasible until now. However, the cxpcrimentai 

period eventually will be phased out as bilingual programe progress from pilot 

projects to service programs to instltutio^nali^atlon within state educational systems 

and individual school districts. Congressional appropriations for bilingual education 



already appear Whave moved beyond the pilot statei 9 7.7 miillon dollaRs were 
appropriated in 1976 as compared to the initial appropriation of 7,5 million In 
19S9. It is tteasonable to assume that Increased federaJ appropriations will not 
con^ue ind^initeiy without substantive data on bilingual education costs. State 
legislatures will be faced with, a similar need for cost data as they 'move toward 
incre^ed appropriations for bilingual education. On-e- deterrent to the development 
of an ad^uate nunber of bilingual programs it the lack of data as to the cost 
of such implementation. Before redistic decisionS^can be made on appropriationSj 
legislatures will need to know for example^ the n^ber of pupils to be served ■ ' 
and tlie cost per pupil. The nunber of pupils involved must consider priorities 
recognized^y the U. J, Office of Education, si^h m (1) native language acquisltiohi 
(2) English language acquisition^ (3) content learning, and (a) gains in self concept 
by minority chilfiren* A concomitant |jsue is what percentage of English-speaking" 
childreh should be iR^oived in bilingu^ programs. 

LEGAL STATUS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION ^ 

The cost of hillnguaJ education and state appropriations for such programs- 
takes on added signif icance considering the federal mandate on bilingual eduation* 
Two federal laws have a direct bearing on bilingual education — the Civil Rights . 
Act of 196^ and the Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974^. 

The Civil Rights Act of 196^ has-been interpreted by the Office of Civil 
Rights as prohibiting school systems from discriminating against children on the 
basis of language; therefore the failure of a school district to make provisions^ 
for children of limited English-speaking ability constitutes discrimination which, 
unless rectified by the school district, can lead to thaJpss of all federal funds. 



r 



In Portales v Serna.^the Pof tales (New Mexico) School District was found 
^ to have failed to institute a, pro|ram which would rectify language deficiencies 
so. that children of limited En|lish-speaking ability would receive a meaningful 
education. In Its review of tjie case, the Federal 10th Circuit Court of Appeals - 
stated "Under Title VI of the. Civil Rights Act of 1964 (chiidren of. Limited English. 
Speaking Ability) have a right to bilingual education." • " , • ; . ' 

Lau V Nichols was filed in behalf of some 1800 Chinese children in the 
San Frandsco Unified School District who were not receiving a special, program 
in spite of being of limited English-speaking ability. In a unanimoi^ decision, 
.the-Sgpreme Court ruled that providing the same program for 'children who were ' 
^ atypical constituted discriminatory treatment. The court then ruled that San 
Frandsco mus* provide special treatment for 'children of limited English-speaking 
ability or face the loss of all federal funds. • , C • 

, • On the basis of federal leglslatior^ court dedsions,^^ administrative 
regulations-^ and state leglslation.where appropriate, there is no question that^ 
children of limited English-speaking ibility have a legal right to a sdhool curriculum 
which meets their language characteristics, and it appears definite that school ' 
districts must itaplement such programs. ' 
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.Chapter' 

' • *■ HISTORY 

■ - ■ ■ • I 

- HISTORY'OF BILrNGUAL EDUCATION i'' ' 

■ The histoty of biJingual eduqatlon closely parallels the great mflux of immigrant 
to the United States from the mid-1 9th century to the beginning of the 20th,' • 

Both immigrant groups and the larger society tried to "melt" the overwhelming 
numbers of immigrants into American society by teaching them English. ' 

Early efforts focLsed on adult immigrants. Cities like New York, Chicago 
and Detroit set up special classes for language minority immigrants as part^f . ■ 
night school programs. Many immigrant organizations provided assistance to 
members of their groups to facilitate adjustment to American society. Between ' ■' " 
1907 and 1912, the Young Men's Christian Association was, responsible for teaching 
English to 53,000 Immigrants in 130 cities and towns. In 1907, New Jersey passed ' 
a law providing for evening instruction in English and dvics for immigrants.^ , 

While most language minority children who were in school received no 
special consideration, immigrant groups attempfe'd to establish natlvf language r 
schooling for their children. In Pennsylvania, the Germans had public school instruction 
in German for a brief period in the ISaO's. In Cincinnati, Ohio, there was an 
uninterrupted period between 1839 and 1917 of bilingual German-English instruction 
in some schools with laTge German concentrations. Poles and Italians formed 
parochial schools to presarve their religious and cultural traditions; there was 
some bilingual Instruction in Polish schools and in s^e Italian schools instruction 
was given in English by a bilingual instructor.^ 



The mdvent of mandatoty attendancfc laws for public schools, elim'inatioa " 
of public, funding for;, church-related schools, an^ the movement towarc^a nation- 
■ ■alistic, isolationist policy In the U.S. led to a nationwi^j imposftion of EngLiih- 
only Instructional policies. Many states, went so f ar as J^^s laws which' formaliy 
outlawed-the imm of other languages fdr instryction except in foreign langua|e \ 
classe^.3 With the advent of World War I, anti-Gernwn sintin^Snt further restricted 
the development of bilingual education in public jchods. From thebe|4nnlng . . 

■ of World War I and through World Warif bilingual eduction was officially restricted 
almost to the poiht of extinction.; . ' ■ " ■ . 

While, the height of immigration has Jong since passea, a Iarg.e proportion " ' ' 
ol Americans still have a native language gther than English. According, to- the 
1975 census, 33.2 million Americans, or rougWylfi percent of the population, , , '" 
speak a language other than English as a, native.tdngue.^ Spanish, Itiian and , ■ 
German speakers are the most nLmerous, in that order. V ' , ' ^ 

^ Althpugh persons.,of Mexican origin are native to the Southwest, the nmiber 

of Spanish-Speaking persons in this country has grown noticeably, since 1920,^- 

■ ■ - - * ■ ' , " ■ , *■ ■ 
resulting from past socially disruptive revolutions in;Mexlco and the agricultural'*' ' 

deveioBment of the Southwest with its subsequent need for labor.^ By 197 J, Spanish: 
origin persons. nmibered U.2 m-illion nationwide and constituted the second largest « 
minority group in the U^S., rouihly 5.3 percent of the total American popUation.^ 
Educators have-known for many years that language minority children have 
difficulty succeedng In English monoiingual schools. 'Although some scattered 
attempts were made to improve the education of Mexican American children 
from 1920-1940, no large scale effort was undertaken to alter the effects of education 
on them. In-l$it6, the I-irst'Regional Confere'nce on the Education of Spanish- 
speaking Pooplo in the Southwest was held in Austin, Texas. Recommendations 



i 
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- ^"<=1"«*«^ 3" end to segrfegated schools for Spanh^^^ ' ■ 

• *!^9f^^'* t''9^"inS> and more efi^k^ teaching EngMsh.,^^ ' . • , ' • 

, .. , That public education continued to negl^ " . 

/ f stadentsjor another 20 year^ is evident-in 

. ; 196* OrangfrCoyn^y Conference' on the Education of Spanish Speaking Children ' ^ 

- r and ^Youth were aJiiiosfld^^^ 

•- > ' - . \ ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ * ^ • ■ ■ ■ ' 

A Jive year Mexican. Araerican education study conducts : . ■ 

^ ; Commisiion fln^Civililights reveaif d that problems of segregation, teacher training - ' , 
■ . and liingua|e di«iculty ar^ still severe for Mexican American students irt the ' 
^ five Southwestern sta^s, "In addition, the Commission's State Advisory Comniittees 
: ^ have examined t^e problem^ of Puerto Ricans, Native ^ericans and Asi^, Americans. 

••" Ian|uage fTiinofity children with a nreaningful ed^^ ' ' . . y- 

. ;V V ■ ^ In the 1960's, there' syas;a growing" recognition that language minprity children 
' ' needed some manner of jspecialbsistan^^ . . ' : 

% tQ succeed in school. ; Where efforts were madA^to provide such assistance^-t^ey 
U5uaJly took the form of supplemental English lanlaage devei^ 
is commonly kWwo as the English as' a 
. , 1967, when the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Bilingual Education called tot hearings 

on the question of a federal subsidy for bilingual education, an impressive array ' '.V . 
^ of educationahand civic leaders wereBn hand tA.present a cohyin^ng'w^^ bilingual 

schooling could improve the-Spanish^speaking child's chances of success in school; , ■ ' 
but federal funding was necessary for the development of pilot programs to g^rante'e ■ 
• the development of adequate mAtGrml3,personneUnd instructional t^^^^ 
■ ^ ■ In 1963 a new provision,.Title VII, was added to the Elementary and Soconcj^ry 

^ ■ : Education /\ct^of 1965 a| the y^^^^^ ^^-^ 
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_ , . '^ "ftew" except of schooling,, :-(n^^lly,.th^ co^espon^ing ^propnmo^:meyur^ / 
y, r:~ . Ws- rejected byCongressV tThe following sessi6n, ha4ver, Cbngress a^ ■ 
\ Z.5 miiiioff dollars -and th€ federal -role In bilingufi education bedame a reality. 

. ■ ■ '.■ ■. ^ ■. ■< . ^ ■ "rJ- : ■ '> ; ■ 

HISTORY OF EDUCAtio^JAL COSTING v ■ ' i ' V- ' :■ "\ ' 



^ . The concep^of equality of educational ^ 
to differeht people at different times; Recently, Johns ^d Salmon have defined 
the concept to mean financial equalization which- is accompiiihed when- varying' " ' ' 
. students educational needs are considered in- distributing funds and where variations/ 

. in local fiscal capacity are considered in generating funds for education. . 

, _ . State support for puWi,c elementary and secondary education has an extensive 
and intricate history. The method for apportioning itate funds to the school- districts 
"during theafth and 20th centuries has beenunetuitable and/or inade State . 

. funds wer? commonly distributed to'school districts on thfeasis.of factors ^h 
as "total population, school census, enrollment, attendance, number of teac^j' ' 

. ■employed.. .and many others." /; / ' ■# 

_ - Since ^e beginning- of th^Oth century, a number of new distribution plans 
have been developed and implemented by vario^js states. Some.bf these distribution 
plans include th^natarant pian developed by CubberW.-^^he Minimum Foundation-' 
Plan developed by Strayer and Haig,^^ the Minimum FoundatioiT^SiaK^^ith a weighted 
pupil concppt, developed by Mort,^ the JPercentage Equalizing Gi^ant ddieloped 

. by Updegraph,^^ tr-^ Full State Fu^^g Plan^veloped by Morrison,2^Ihe Power 
Equalizing Plan developed 6y; Coons, ^^md- the Cost Index Plan dovclopcd^by the^ 
National Education Finance Project (NEFP):," All of these distribution plans 

•have purported to incorporate the concept of equality of educational opportunity. ' 



■ » W 

,^ - ■ However, la a number of 'states, ^alifbrnia,^^ 'Minnesota,^^ Texas,^^''and 

'(^ew; Jersey, ^^ aJunt cases contestmg^he>onstitutionality of state public school- 

finance progsf ms^haye'been hear,d. These cas,es w^re initiated and filed in the 

■ ■ ' ' \ - ' ^ V.;. ' ■ , ■ - . ' ... \ ■ 

late I560's and .early, I9|fl's,and were |rgUed on the- basis, that a state' and local - 

taxing and revenue distribution system, heavily dependent- on the property v^eaLth 
of local^school districts, is .unconstitutional;, The r'f cent school finance cases 
have adopted' the concept of "fiscal ^eutrality'^as a juitteline.' That ls,'the1eVel 
• of 'spending. fora child's education ma^-be=ar^f unction only'of the wealth of. the ^ 
state as a whole.-^ . • . ' ' " . 

y In light of the recent court casps cited above, a number of states have • 

.enacte^ ne\s/ funding formulas that wiii^^istribute state funds on a more equitable 
'■ ' ' . • . ■ • ,_. ' ''' ■* . . ■ ' ' ' 

basis, Stfte legislatures in Florida, Oregon, Utah, Kentucky, and New Mexico,?^} 

for example, haye chosen to fund educational programs by" utilizing a weighted- 

• : " ■% ° ■' . " ■ ^ ■ " ■■. . 

.■pupil approach. However, the full ramifidatiops of school finance reform have 
' yet to be fuily' developed. : ' ' ^ ; ' 
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STUDIES ON EDUCATIONAL C OSTTNr. 

■ . ~ ~ ^ * ■ © 

'A wid#ly uBed procedure in previous education cost studies has ^een to 
work from, the basic premise of "Best practice" or "exemplary" schaoi districts. 
This procedure is based oh the assumption that the proiram to be costed exists 
rn actuality in an exemplary form, worthy of emulation and replication by districts 
or statM striving to attain an excellent proiram. ' 

'past PRACTICES • 
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Using,:a best practice approach, a panel of experts is selected which 1 

turfl identifies ex^plary districts and/or programs. It is assumed that costs 

'•a best practice'program are relevant in,dicators of what program costs should 

r^.® practice" model has been utilized in a compi-ehensiye series of studie 

Oft public school finance and in the NEFP-style procedures followed by both T 

and Florida in their recent studies. HoNvever, as Tish Busselle points out in her 

1973 report on the first Texas weighted pupil study; ' ' 

Quality programs, as Identified and costed in both the NEFP proto- 
type and Texas studiesi were chosen on the basis of consideration 
of what "exists rather than what ought to exist. To a large ^extent, 
what Exists presentiy is more a function of the present system ^ 
rather than a rational determination of svhat should exists = . . 

This criticism can be leveled even more strongly at the most recent Texas 
study,, which arrived at Its determination of "best practice'* districts by consulting 
precisely those people who had the most vested interest In the status quo in Texas 
education,. Accordng to. the Texas study, prepared in 1975 by the Texas Education 



Agency for the Governor's Office of .Educational Research and Planning (GOERP), 
best practice districts were selebed by t^e" following methods ' • • 

TJie Governor's Off ice of Eaucational Research an 
tine schod dmncts...under a plan approved by the management 
(. . planmng group. The sampling procedurb (to identify school districts ^ 
J exemplary educational programs)...cbnsisted of 

two-round reputational syrvey and analysis. . ■ - 

I f" tfie 'i"* 1,500 educators, ikclu^ 

■ uitendents, Texas Education Agency professional staff members, ' 
regional educational service center consultants,! Texas Sta'te Teachers ' 

Assoaation field representatives...were asked tt participate, these ' 
V individuals were asked to pominate two dstrlcii Jn each of the six ' * 
• strata and to.identiiy the educational program /or which the nDmlnated ' 

districts were considered to be exemplary. ' ' ' - . ' 

- A second round of questionnaires (asked particIpants)...to deferentially 

^ f^!^ ^refined list of 120 districts most frequently nominated'in 
th«first round.2 • 

. . It is possible that actuaa '^best practice" districts were.identified'ln Texas 
this procedtre, with its built-in reliance ofi reputational surveys. However, 
it is' worth noting that school districts with^very good public relations 
whose superintendents maintain a close liaison with the Texas Education Agency, 
the Governor's Office, and administrators of other districts may enjoy an, "excellent" 
reputation for programs which may not always be borne out in fact. The intrusion 
^ of professional educational politics only adds to the difficulty of assessing .exemplary 
programs for the purposes of cost analysis by this procedure. ■ ' ^ 

Finaliy,^^^hould be =noted that Texas ranks in the bottom third nationally- 
, in per pupil expenditures. Thus it seems questionable^o assume on the basis of 
■ 'a reputational survey that existing programs in the state represent the best possible 
models for emulation that can be found. " . .< 

■ I 

PAST STUDIES IN BILlNCUALEni Ic^ATrnN^ ' '' ^ ' ' _^ ; 

While blJingual education has yet to be addressed by school finance studies 

. ■ ....... f ^ 

there also has been an obvious vacuun regarding exemplary bilingu'al education" 

22 ■ • ■ ' ■ 
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pfograms. , Jose A. Cardenas pointsW 'that na school to hij knowledge hfs yn P 
develoged a bi|ingual education program that |ieets the needs of a child who- com 6s ' 
to school knowing little or no English. "What w^^st 'do" he continues, "Is speak; ' 
to the questloR.of what neei to be and not what is."^ . Limited research In the 
area of bllin|ual ichooling seems to agree with Cafdenas' views. • 

A most recent research study, .the AIR Project,* which set out to f ind exem-' 
platy bilingual educational-programs, Idoked at 1 75 programs and finally had Its ' - , 
panel approve m. mere four for further analysis. Aithou|fi the study ddlned "exemplary 
/^programs" as those programs that measured learning gains'In native language, 
English language, and content learning in both languages, it did not speak to gains 
relative to the child's positive self-conc^t nor to his culturaJ heritage.^ The 
study further stat« that it was not possible to do "extensive reanalysis of raw - • 
data" meaning that much of the program evaluation was done internally.- • ' 

Bernai and Edmonston, In their efforts to develop variated billhgual schooling 
models,- state "an exhaiative review of Title VII programs for Mexican Americans 
, makes it apparent that truly comprehensive program models for Integrated schools, 
exist neither in. theory nor in' the real world."^ . ' ' 

The U.S. Com'mission on Civil Rights' 1^5 report on bilingual education . ""^ 
underscore the lack of even the most basic data off students served. by. many prfgrams.' 
^ should be assumed In any bilingual education programming that language dominance 
should be assessed, yet that basic effort also'seems to be nfegiected by most programs.^ 

To search for "lighthoLae" or "exemplary" programs In bilingual education 
then semis to be a futile endeavor/ ' J ^ : - . 

CONSTRAINTS RELATING TO BILINGUAL COSTINfa ■ .' ' . 

BecaiBe ^ilingual education programs are stili in developmental stages 
as-'compared to the more static monallngual educational programs'^ there are numerous 

» 



* factors ^ecif ic to bilin|ual education which precJuded using the cJassIcal UePP ■ ' 
"best gractice" approach for the purposes 8f,the IDRA bilingual cost study project. 

The cijriculijrTf^nd^ime spent in bilinjual programs has great variation. 
Information obtained from the Gdvernor's'^ffice of Educational Research and 
Planning (GOERP) indicate a variation of time students spend in bilingual clisses ' 
ranging from three hours a week to 35 hours a ^eek. ■ While the GOERP information • 
was based on the 72-73 schqd'Vfear, it should be noted that a>5-76 TEA policy :.. 
■stated tha^ s,tudents must spend at least JO percent of their time In fcilingual education 
■for districts to recave state fun^.. As yet there is no documentation to show ^ ' 
whe*ier-or not this has led to substantial program startdardzation in this areL 
Bilingual, education curriculum also differs district to district,- one school district 
offers Englishras a Second Languap in the first grade as their total bilingual program 
while another 1^^ multiple bilingual courses m grades K to seven.- To date, only 
a small percentage of the eligible population iscurrently being provided.with ' 
bilingual education. '■ v , ■ ■ 

Due to the evolving nature of bilingual education, a c6sting'of "best practice" 

programs, if indee^any exist Jn, this de veiopmentai period, would yield results - 

■; ■: ■ ■■ ^'^r,-'- ' ^ ^ '■■ ; ' ' ' :, ^ ■• , ^\ . ; — ■ ' 

indicating costs at avcertain evolutiohary state. These costs woulrf-be of little - 

use for several reasons: / . ■ 

"■ \ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' / 

■ li Gran ting that: ''what is" ip a reflection of system con 

such as present Texas jaw (or the laws in other s|ates) and ■ 
• levels of funding from local, state, and federal sources, programs 
now in existerlce probably do not represent developments which \ 



could t^e place under .cUlferent constraints. ' 



V 



l^v ' . ^ Granting that bilingud education is evolving, present "best 

practice'' programs, wffile perhaps'' containing elements which ^ 
V should be emulated oyir a wider area^. probably should hot 

be emulated in their entirety. 



3. . , Smce;^bUingtjaI programs have undergone a>apid expansio 
. ■ ■ ^ f'^cent years, the costing of present programs would include - 
: , ^ Start-up costs at both the district and state levels which ' 
U, would not necKsariiy persist through time. ' ' 

RATIONALE FOR IDRA APPROACH . > f ^ 

Awarenos of the above constraints, regarcfing costing of esasting Wlingual ' - :^'.: 
educatiori programs in Texas led the bilinguaJ.education cost analysis project to i ' ;V ' 
develop, an alternative approach in this study. Rather than cost what does exist, " . 
this|rojert .instead developed a modei of an adequate bilingual program to be - . 
costfi4 based on what minimally should exist. '. ' 

The approach developed for this study involved consultation with a panel " 
of experts to identify those cost itans specifically isociate^ with bilingual education. 
Panel me^Trbers (see Appen^x; A? weri chosen to represent a wide\ange of expirtke 
in the fields \^th members from university staff, Title yil staff; state bilingual • 
program staff, and local school district bilingual program .staff. ' — 

i _ i ^. ■ .... . 

BASIC METHODOLOGY v' : ' ' .' , 

; pe basic methodology followed fey the project involved 7 ste^^^ 
' Identification of an^featu re^wHich a panel member felt was important 

to^ blllngtfal education program; , .. 

\ . ■ 5-\ Reduction of this|Ust of fe atures to those which involved quantifiable " 
resources and were conside red to bfe inherentlv a part of the bilingual educatiorr . 
program. • ,/ . ' . 

. Development of a progra m^ structure based on the identifie d fftat..rMi 

„ ^H, .identification of resourc es and resource quantities needed to Implement • 
the';!rogram, and the effec ts of such variables as district and program size, y^r . ' 
of implementation and grade Jevel. • . . 



, . . . _ f 

9.^ 



llentifiGation of resource cos^ . 



'v' 



• j^) . Development of par pupil costs . ' , y 

Calculatian^o f weighted pupil factors foiyailingual education. 
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■p- ' FINDINGS 



PROCESS FINDINGS r ' ' " ' ■ 

Mentif icatlon of Features , ' > ■ 

, While the purpose of the project was not to develop an exemplary model, . 
paneUsts were asketi to identify an initial comprehensive list of feature of a 
■ bMingual prograni (sea Fi|ure I, pg. If). Panelists were provided with examples 
of namefous models developed^y a variety of authors from which they could -work, 

adding their own ideas# ^ / — 

^ .'■ . _ . . . _ . _ . ....... . ^ 

Reduction of Features List ' ■ . 

- -^ - -^ Oncejt^^ 

session, identifying those features which were either hon-quanti^able or which 
could be. considered as fallin| under one of two concepts critical to the study; ' 
the proxy concept and the genisral upgrading concept. 

The Proxy Gonceptylt is Important to note that programs such as bilingual 
education or compensatory education are often found in districts of below avefage 
wealtH with students from groups which are or have been the subject of discriminatory 
practices. Thus, there can be a tendency to Inflate, the ^ •.,&f»s of these programs 
as a proxy either for the taxable wealth which the, distrirts do not have, ^ or for 
the quality of edueati^ln the regi^r pVogram offered^o the students in^uestidn. 
This project has defin^^h an In^ktion of costs as proxv costs, a term usually 
identified with Joel Berke. 

The Upgrading Concept- The general upgradln| concept Is more universal 
in its applic^illty and can beconsiderad as having -two facets; 



■ / ■ ■-■FIGURE r- 
FEATURES INlfel^LL^ CONSIDER 
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^„ (1) V Where this level of resources which can funded through ' ' " 

■ the basic state/local school fihance pr^^^^ 

, addition of a n«w progranfi can W .. 
' to acquire resources of use to several programs. . ' 

, ^.^^ There may also be a tendency for optimal fundln| of a,_i3ew 

program with a full complement of the modern technolo|y ' 
either simply in the belief that new proirams shou^^ 
' . / equipped with the latest avaiJable materials, or with the i^a 
: ^ that, by demonstration effect, the quality of 

' whole can be upgraded, ' 

. In practical terms, what the panel was askedto do was to Identify those 
features which were essential to bilingual education and to delete those items ' 
which^ere as applicable to the monolingual education^^^^ 

one. This resulted in a list of 37 items (see Figure ir, pg, 21). .1 
• Program Structure ^ . * , T . 

The next step involved setting the basic program structure. Panel deiibera- 
tions resulted in a model for a bilingual program consisting of nine (9) subject 
areas carried through six grades (Mndergarten through grad 
Figure m, p|. 22. The decision to limit the program to'the fifth grade was not 
based on any feeling that bilingual education should necessarily cease at that 
point, but rather due to the fact that f ^ programs exist in the state beyond fifth 

graderand it. was felt that more data are needed before program recommendations 
are made* - J ^3.:: : 

^ ' It was further determined that the program would involve 

of .time per student as theinonolingual program, since the bilingual progra^ should 

be considered the regular program for those students enrolled in it. 
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/ Resource Quantities And Variables 
; ■ , , ''"'^^P^nei^a^ then siskedto.ldentif^^ • 
feature in such a program which meant, for example, the identification of specific 
needs from the feature ''library acquisitigns."' , y ' 

Resource differences which might appear between districts of different ^ 
size, programs of different size, or duVto year of Tmpl4i^entatron7and grade " 
level were also investigated. Of the total numbe^ only year of implementation : / 
nand grade level resulted in specific reccmmendations^from the panel as ^ wholfe, . 
. although individual members feit that one or more of the other viriables should 
be used*. ■ - ; , ^ . " 

As resource requirements were developed, each item was revibwed by > ' 
_th|,panei in. light of the proxy and general upgra^ concepts; those items not > 
speciflc-to bilingual education were then d^^ 

and language masters were on the original respurce list, ^ie projectors were 
judged to be of fqual necessity for the regular program, while language masters . 
were considered ajisirable and unique resource for a bilingual education program* 
due to particuar program needs. , . 

Quantities of specific rfesources were also Identified within the parameters 
of the two concepts and allowances for variation both between and within programs 
were taken into account. Where a consensus was not reached by the panel on. . 
. an item, the staff further researched the area In question and proposed a deter- 
mination; panelists were given an opportunity to agree or disagree and offer 
alternatives. ■ . ' ' 

Resource Costs 

Staff was responsible for 'costihg identified resources using state agency 
figures, costs developed from reviews of school district financial records, and 
costs furnished by suppliers of the resources in question. 



f!/r " ' ■ ' - li^naiy sts ot R esourcig Areas , ; ' . ' " ' ' / ^ ■ ^ ' ■ U ,yV 

■. 4]. •'. ' , ' The prpcesa just described resulted in the identif Icatioh of six mkjor aVeas: 
staff, materials, equipment^ library, testing, and in^se^^^^ 
'^^^ho^oMcal approach to each or these arew ,;, " . 

- , . ^.,1. . 1 J"^.*"^® ;^"i"*'-^°P-'-;the panel determined Jhat the. area, v., 

' of staffing has a direct effect on the development of biiingual education programs 

; In Texas, Two points repeatedly emerged in discussions 
' on staff J 



(a) Qualitative aspects of staff capabilities are of -the utmost 
importance and can affect staffing in quantitative terms. 

(b) The instructional stafj needs to hive services available to 
it, in order to provide services to stt^dents. . 

For example, a biliniual program needs such services as Spanish instruction 
Jn appt^priate subject areas, but also administrative and cur 
services. When biiingual education i&adopted by?a school district, the degree ■ 
to which (1) the prior staff of that district can provide these services to the bilingual 
program and (2) the willingness of the district to make changes in Its staff, directly 
_aff ects the staffing needs of the incoming biliungual education program. 

If monolingual English teacfeiers, or teachers witklimited facility in Spanish 
are used, additional bilingual teachers and/or, aides will have to be hired. Likewise,^ ^ 
if the administrati^^e staff does not have the training to administer bilingual education, 

■ qr if the staff responsible for curriculum development does not have the capabiliity 
to develop bilingual curriculum materials, new personnel will have to be ^ired ' 
either in replacement of or in addition to existing support staff . # 

, Obviously, the past hiring practices of a district will affect the question . ■ 
of staffing. The attitude of ^the di|^ policy makers toward replacing personnel 

■ who may have served adeqi^ely in the past, but who lack the needed qualifications 
for providing services to the new bilingual program, will also affect staff ing patterns. 
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, - > PaneUsts agreed that where existing sta'ff has- bilingual capabilities and . 

■ training, no new staff is needed with the exception of limited additional instructional 
stalf for the classroom, where, due to such aspects of 'bilingual instruction as . 
the need for language modeling In two languages rather than one language, moqe 
adult/pupil contact time must be given. , ■• 

If the staf ilng provisions for the bilingual program model were based on 
districts entirely staffed by .monolingual English-speakers, program costs for 
additional staff would be astrononTically high, and the high leVel of funding for ' 
a program under these conditions could have the effect-Qf rewardini 'districts 

^with previous disGriminatory Wring, pr^ 

' ; • ■ ^ : ^ \ (:: ■ ■ ■ - ' 

If the purpose of the present study were to develop the lowest cost model 
theoretically possible for the delivery of specif led services, only the additional 
classroom needs of the billi^ua,fprogranfL^^^uW taken into account.^Hpwever,'' ^ 
the supportive needs of the program would force districts to either change 
supportive personnel, re-train personnel, or come up with additional funds to hire ' 
additional staff with the requisite qualifications. . 

Between these two extremes lies a compromise positiom take into account 
the considerable Variation in existing school district staf f capabilities, allow for 
assistance where district staf f capabilities jriay be weak either in the classroom 
or support staff I but do not provide for a full range of new positions, duplicating 
for-other language instruction what is provided for English language instruction. 

This study "has chosen the compromise position, with the dollar amount 
per student in average daily attendance for this staff determination calculated 
Texas Education Agency figures. 
Materials; Panel members considered bilingual program needs for such 
items as supplementary texts or-^stems, and other classroom supplies such as 



t-^" ■ ' ' Chart tablets, puppetSr Cajsette tapes, and record albums. No major equipment ^ 
. / \ ■ .items were included in this catesory, and ivery eWort \vas made to exclude those 
"'y ; . . . which were either regularly supplied by the school or which already had 

equivalents, in 'the regular program . It was decidea that 'due*t6 variaTions between . 
programs in the Wn^ of supplies used, panelists would recommend a set figure ' 
;u per student in each grade level. Responses were averaged and rounded off to 
whole dollars. / ' ' - 

, ■ Equlpmenti Panelists were given a list of major equlp^rtent items (see Figure 
IV, pg. 27) which was adapted for the use of Ms project from a similar list use¥ 
• by the RMC Research Corporation ^h a questionnaire evaluating cdmpehsatbry * 
reading programs^ and were asked individually to indtc^elwhich Items were needed, 
flaneiists were- then asked to revi%2K^esponses as a group in view of the-proKy 
■ .^nd general upgrading concepts.^^^^ — 
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equally useful in the regular program, or, In cases where an item was usually available' 
but in insufficient quantities, the deletion of that item if additional quantities ' _ 
could be used as effectively in the regular progpam. Costs were then determined 
Irom the average price of an item. , ' ■ 

Testing; Testing needs of bilingual educatiori were considered for three^ ; 
different areas: . ■ ' ■ ' 

■ ■ ■' / = ii ' 

--- ■ ^ . . i . y ■ ' - ^ 

' ' ' " ■ ^ ' Lf ' ' ' ^ ■ 

I nitial Student Screeningi This is the screening involvedMn asr^p- . 
taining which students should undergo further language testing to 
determine whether or not they should bk enrolled in, bilingual education. 
Panelists a|reed that such costs should not be charged to bilin|ual educa- 
tion. This shoiid be jyailab|,e to all s 

results indicate a district's or student^s needs for a bilingua 
; :• ^ A. state agency panelist further noted that screening is required by the 
State as part of the regular program, - ^ 

■ . ■ • . -. 
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. . ■ FIGURE IV 
MAJOR EQUlStCEKS :|1ST' 



tape' raiCORDER 
KSCORD PLAYER 
MOVIE 'projector ' 
JLIDE PROJECTOR 
PILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
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Smm PILM LOOP PROCmCTOR 

. ■•OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

OVERHEAD PROJECTOR ^ 

* TELEVISION . 

" VIDEO TAPE EQUIPIffiNT 

■ LANGUAGE .MASTER :'• 

' TACHISTOSCOPE"' 

CONTROLL^ READER 

SHADOWSCOPE READING PACER 

,, OTHER mjOR , EQUIPMENT , ^ 
(SPiciPY) : 

- CSYNCHRONIZED FILM STRIP/ 
,/ CASSETTE MACHINE, ETC.) 
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. Language Profibieney^Te^ting; This is thp t^.tmg .t,^ 

r ;" characteristics of students, to determine; U) i£ they should be enrdilid ■ 
■ . in biiingual education, (2) what kind of prdgram they should be ehrolled ; ' 

for till| type of testing were determined t^^ reprMent an add-oh* expense " 
^ for bilingual education except where the t^esults of such testing indicate 
: ' : ^^hat a student should- be enrolled^in theTeiularprog^^ ' 
: the bilingual program. . . . v ;;' a- Hi' ' • ' ^ " 

.' ''-i . , , Pi'Ogf^ni AssessMfent/S^ dent Achievement Testing^ While this ts-^tin^ 
. considered a.part of any prbgram, the question^here was whether 

• biiin^al education required additional tes 

testing would be needed. ■ ^ .1,-. .;,, 

Costs for tasting were dete^^ 
used, and state raeonlrnanded tests. ^ ^ ^ ' r " 

V - r ' , Library Needs; ^The standards of the^Southem AiSociation of CoileHes • ^ " 
and Schools was used as a guide to determine library needs since Texas Education- 
• Agency Standards were^eing revised whije this study was in progress. The Standards 
recamr^end that a library contain 10 bf©^|er student and allocate $10 per pupil, . 
.per year'form«> purchaskw elem^l; grades. Rather than, specifying . . . 
a Gw^ain pereentage of these quantities^^bilingual education^/thJpie; determined' 
that library needMcsulting, from the implementation of feiiingual ediMtiori should • 
be funded through the bilingual program. - , - 

asked to speeify.how, many 
education Should be contained in the libfary and how; much money shduld yjlloeated 
for new p^rchasel. ■ ' 37' ^" ' ' 
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..- andfrom catajo^e materia].-, ^^j:. S ■^'•-^^■^ - " 

and school distr4 ar. h. - ' . ."PP'^' °*^"'"«^W,nguaI teachers, 

^ stncts are hav,ng to p^videiocai training^ 

teachers when necessary. ' C ' ' ^ - ' / 

For mora "o^'^aJ program naff ing, disfricts U , ' ' ' 
m+k'' . - - Of staii are usualiv 

, «i stall expenenped in bilinBuafW,^^+! ^^FPiy 

■ - - ""^"^y ^^nse for a district initiflt^^^ f,-,- . - ' 

•from*. i "'^'^^'"Ss^^^^nsua^ 

^^^'^ '''°'^<' l== considered pre-servics tr=i^^^^ 
;;?="^'«d>utty a school dlstric. , ' "''"'"8> even , 

' Panelists were In jffionsensus th=f ^ J . , " ri- - 

. -wwijaensus tnat J days of in-s^pvUa * • . 

above wer^ n.' ^ ^ " ' ' - ' ^ ' '^■'^'^^*''aining,asdeJimiterf ■ 

o..da:^::r '"'^ " ^'^^^^^ - - n™.er' 

-n: - - .o.a.related ..ser.^. : 

^ - iniw. tS — ■ 
>n th. areaj^ " --.H , ' 
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. Costs Not Included in Analysis ' " ■■^ t::,,^,..} '- '^ 

Since the objective of this study is to analyze those costs which cb/respond 
to. the share'd -(state -locaD-iunding package of the Foundation School Program, ' 
expenses borne exclusjpiy by lopl districts have beerf'ekeiuded. This by no rn^ans 
..minimizes Jthe importance of ^ih .expenses to the development 6f bilingual tducafi^rf 

in Texasi it is merely that, such expenses are outsid4 of the scope of the present : 
. study. These excluded expense^ fall in'tw© main areas: 

; " ' ' '^Capftai 6utlav: In^exas. rapitai n.n-i^y avp^„^« ^^f^p c:cclu:ivcl)r ' 
• • by iocai school districts. While there can be littte question that the quality, 
/of a school's physical plant has a direct Impact on the learnlnf envirohm^nt, 
. such expenses are not treated in this,study because they are not a part^ , 
of the maintenanc,e and .pp^ of school programs. . -^M 

' • • T'^^Q"^ S"'^ft'ffle*^^/^ fSt that the; preStstii^ costs 

; ■ an -adequate model comparable -tqM^^^^ '^p^- 

; by the Foundation. School Program, and sincftVunderl^^^ : 
-'.'^ "° ^^"^^^ °" how^nii^h additionaa funding for excellence may ; ., 
provided at the i^alftfvei, no estimate was made of local enridhmern 
■ (local leeway) f^nds whicK^ould btf utilized for bilinguil education. 

■ The same rule applies to excluding state level expenses-as in the case of . 
district expensesi;if an expense is incurred g^siye of the scope of th^ statewlocal 
funded FoundatiorT:School,prograhiv it \v^^^ " ' ■ 

Teictbo^s;: In Texas, basal texts or,systems are made available ■ 
to schooUistricts at state expense. Through a selection pro^^ 
' is generated offering several aptlons,.in,:each.area! A ^ ' 

school- district tKeriM^s the;textiOr systerTi it wishes to use 'and ' ' , 
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is allocated a number pf copies of its selection in accord with an average . 
aaily attendance (ADA) based formula. ' This selectiori Is^expected to remain 
in usft for a specified cohtra^^ period. Thus basal t^m^rs not a regular 
operation ffxpense at the distrkt lev^l. , ' ' ^ 
Other excluded expenses include- ^ ' 

^* , Pye-service Tralninff- In past school finance studies, the area of 
, ¥v pre-serviceis normally excluded, since pre-service training, expenses 

are usyally borne by the prospective teachers. However, when 
bilingual education progrims were initiated by the state, teacher 
training institutions were unprepared to meet the initial staffing 
, needs of the state's programs. To meet district staffing needs, state 
.and federal funds have been used to re-train teachers. These funds 
were also used to/beef up the training capacity of bilingual teacher 
training programs in the state's colleges and unversities. Further- 
more, a^ mentio/ied above, some district expenses are incurred in 
•this area. Conceptually, pre-service costs are distinct from the 
costs of operating either bilingual or regular programs in a schooU 
district. Although the area of pre-service training is outside the 

scope of this study, it Is definitely an area which merits further 
research, since the manner in which a state meets its staffing needs 

has decided effect on the future developments of its bilingual _ 
education, programs. ^ 

State Aqency'Administration; Whilo th^ state does incwr expenses 
related to bilingual education aa part.of the administration of " 
■ ^ education by the Texas Education Agency, such expenses are not 
_ part of the state-Iocai flow'of funds to districts for the operation 

* r ' 

m 
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of biJingual education progra'ms, . However, while such expenses 
■ - are outside of the scope of this study, research Is needed in -this ■ ■ 
area. Consultant and leadership needs, as well as pe|ulatc|>i de^ndi 
l^smd be detefmined. \ ' •'' ' 

3. transportation; Texai law provides for the reimb^ursement'of school 
districts for expenses of transportlni students between campuses 
. . for the purpose of receiving bilingual Instruction. This cost, accordin 
to Texas Education Agency sources, has, in fact, been minimal, 
and is not included in the present study since it is borne wholly by 
the state, ■ 

*' General School Administra tion Costsi Past school finance studies ' 
have Often prorated between different program areas expenses for 
such activities as general school district , and campus administration , 
> involving, for example, superintendent's and principal's salaries^ . ' 

and services available to all students such as the salaries of health 
care personnel. While the present study does take into accounts 
support needs directly related to bilingual education, costs of re- 
sources generally supplied on a per district, per campus, or a per 
pupil basis, regardless of program area, have been excluded. 
Per Pupil Costs . 

Costs generated for each of the area&discussed above were calculated 
on a per pupil in average daily attendance;;&3is.^ Where quantities nvere identified 
on a per classroom basis, a unit of 25 studerSs per classroom was used. The total 
costs per pupil under each of the areas were then combined to produce the per 
pupil cost of the program. , ■ ■ * 
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' Bilingual Program Weights v ■ • 

; Under the standard NEFP style approach, program weights are calculated 
by dividing the per pupil costs of the program in question by the per pupil costs 
• of the least expensive program in a district tnormally, thaVegular program in some 
elementary grades). Due to the nature of the present study, changes have been . 
made in the items included in both the numerator and. denorjiinator of the equation. 

Sirice one oi the objectives of this study is to develop weights representing 
the costs of a bilingual program as compared to the monolingual program funded 
by the state Foundation School Program, items nor^mally funded soltfly at local . 
; expense have been excluded from both the numerator and denominator. Further. ■ 
the denominator (FSP regular^program costs) has been determined by using the 
gross state law funding categories of Persorinel and Current Operating Costs rather 
than a compilation of costs for a large number of specific "resource items used ■ 

in existing programs (as in the classical NEFP approach). .Finally/the derive ; . 
weights represent a comparison of monolingual and bilingual program costs at 
each grade level rather than the comparison of all costs with a single value, that 
of the weight of 1.0. 

* ■ 

Given the approach just described, jt is necessary to convert the bilingual 
program costs per a'DA to costs per Full Time Equivalent (FTE). ^ *5ince the 
bilingual program was defined as one in which students spend the sama.amount 
of time as other students spend in the regular program, the ratio between ADA 
and FTE m assumed to be the same for the bilingual program' as for the mono= 
lingual program. Texas Education Agency figures for the regular program were ' 
used to determine this ratio. 

s 

The following steps were used to d^^termlno tho monolingual program costs 
at each grade lavf*b^ . 
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1. Regular program figtores for the number of students in aver age 
daily attendance by grade lev^ In the 75-76 school year were 
converted to full time equivalent figures.^ 

2. Weights from the most recent Texas weighted pupil study ^ 
indicating differential costs in the regular program between 
grades were then multiplied by the FTE figures described 
above to produce a total figure for weighted FTE. 



3. 



The weighted FTE figure was then divided into the total Foun- 
dation School Program (FSP) expenditures in the two categories- 
Personnel and Current Operation Allotment. TheresuitinB 
figure represents the costs of the monolingual program in 
grades 1-5, while multiplying this tigure by 1.29 yields the cost 
of the kindergarten program. ' 

To determine the tilingual program weight for a giyen |rade in a given 
year, the, relevant bilingual program add-on cost per FTE is added to the mon- 
olingual program cost per FTE for that grade, and the resulting figure is divided 
by the same monolingual program cost figure. For example, if the monolingual 
program cost for a given grade was determined to be $500, while the bilingual 

program add-on cost was determined to be $250^ the resulting weight $^00 ^- $250 

, ' . F $500 

= 1>5 would signify that at that sra|e and year, the bilingual program would cost 

1.5' times as much as the monolingual program. 
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FINDINGSl RESOURCE NEEDS 

Resource needs were analyzed according to the five areas where add-on • 
-costs were determined to result from the implementation tif bilingual education; 
staff, materials, equipment, library, and testir^. Resulting costs are indicated 
in Figure V, pg. 35. 
Staff 



compromise position selected for costing by the study was the allocation 
to each district of an additional personnel unit value of 0.30 for each 15 studonts 
in bilingual program avcraso- daily attundance in kindersartcn, first, second, and 
third gradas, and for «nch 21 students in grades fou^md flv«.S thh system allows 
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FIGURE V 
PER PUPIL COSTS 



districts to utilize their personnei unit alJocation fpr the kinds of personnel which 

would best provide for the needs Of their bilingual programs.^ 

Materials • ■ , ; , 

• . The average recommended allocation for additional classroom materials 
necessary for the bilingual education program by grade and year of implementation 
is .shown in Figure V, pg. 35. ', • 

Eq.uipment 

While a large number of equipment categories, were considerad by the panel, 

a consensus was reached that only language masters were a necessary addition 

due solely tb the needs of bilingual education. Pmelists determined that language 

masters should be available to ^e bilingual program in quantities of 2.per classroom 

in grades. K-3 knd 1 per classroom in. grades ^5. Average cost from manufacturers 

was broken down on the^basis of 25 students per classroom. The reasonable useful 

'life of this equipment was calculated as 3 years. 
Testing ■ , 

Lan^uas^ Prof iciency Testing; It was determined that costs should be 
charged to bilingual education for one test at the beginning of the school year ' 
and one test at the end of the year. 

Program Assessment/Stude nt Achievement Testing ; it syas felt that costs 
for one additional achievement test should be calculated as an add-on expense 
chargeable to .the- bilingual program. . ' 

Library Needs , . ' 

An average of panel res,.anse3 resulted in a recommendation that libraries 
contain 7 volumes per student in bilingual education (in addition to the 10 volumes 
per child normally specified) and that an additonal $9.00 per student per year 
should be allocated for new purchases. The specified 7 volumes arc considered 
a start-up cost for the first year of pro|ram implementation. 

■■ • ,36 • 
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Per Pupil Costs and Variables ' 

; As mentioned above, only the variables of year of implementation and 
grade level resulted in specific recommendations from the panel. Per .pupil progra 
costs as modilied by the variables appear In the bottom Une of Figure V, pg. 33. ■ 
Bilingual Program Wei^htj v 

A value of $367.39 was determined as the regular program cost per FTE 
in grades 1-5, while kindergarten costs were calculated at $731.'93. Using these 
figures and the^bilingual program cost figures converted to FTE costs, program 
weights were calculated and are listed In Figure VI, pg. 38^ 
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Chapter V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

. . . 



SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was to assess bilingual education costs and the 

• development oi weighted pupil-lactors for bilingual education inTexaa. The meth- 

■ ;,^fldQlog5^^tiU2^d,ui the study identilled the essential costs^of a bliingual/educpSion • 
' ' produced weighted pupU-factors,. an alternative formula for distributing 

school funds. :Thi5 methodology to determine cost data'and program variations nv 

• found In Texas can be readly adapted to develop.cost factors for other states. 
... Since bilingual education is an evolving program area, the dassical approich 

of the National Education^, Finance Project style weigfvted pupil studies-was found; 

■ to be inadequate ior«our purposes. Given the limitations of an approach callihg 
for theidentification of "exemplary" programs discussed In an earlier chapter, 
and given the great amount of variation between programs as they exist In Texas 
school districts in terms of funding levels, breadth of subject area offerings, depth 
of coverage, number of grad«j,Induded, a^d student tlme^spe program, .' 
a dlfferefit approach had to be developed for determining per pupii costs and weighted 
pupir Sfactor? for bilingual education. While the use of a panel of experts to determine 
key resource ■quantities is not without its limitations, the project had the choice 

of; objectively determining predsie quantities from schooi district data and manipuiating 
this data with a variety of statistical techniques or relying; on the judgement of 
a group of people representing a broad spectrum of involvement in bilingual education 
in the state. The project chose the Jatter course, since no matter how many figures 
.were generated from however large a sample, and no matter ^ 
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,elegant the techniques applied to t}^ose figures, |f^:results (whkh, cbuid only have 
been.cfetained by a, project wi^^^a much idnger .. duration and a much higher 'le'vd .'• . 
of funding) would have been meaningless for purposes ^determining recommen^ions 
Jot;f unding levelsw Jhey would have given an indication of "what is" in a situatloH- * 
whire "bilingual education prbgram" can mean anything from ESt in ihe f irsj; 
grade td a full range of subjects over six or more gradil where district bilingual 
prbgram st^f may consist of partially retrahed teachers with little sympathy 
or understahdng^ the pro|ram or.a fiilly trained, dedicated staff i where students - 
may spend a few hour's per wed< in the pro|ram or where they spend almost all . . 
their classroom time^ and where addtional funds ailocated to the'^ogram may 
range from $25.00 per student to over |l,000. Cl^arlyrtf variety of programs 
with little similarity are lumped under the headng "billniual education" and the 
precise figures for expendtures fay these prpgranisavould have yielded little inf or- ' 
mation about "what should be" provided in an adequate program, f ' , , ' ' - 

conclusions ' .. ■ • ■ ; « - . 

Two conclusions from this study daerve prime attention. The first has 
to do with the high correlation am^ng quality, quantity, and cost and the second • 
has to do with the realization that nunerous aspects or items of the bilinBual , 
prograni, which at first consideration seem tcf necessitate add^n costs, in fact, ^ 
do not ' . , ^ 

1. clear^t exampie of the high correlation among qualit^^ 

■ quantity, and cost Is the case of program sta^^^ 
every time dfferpnt staf.f positions were discussed b 
, , pand, the consensus svas that the hiore poorly trained In. 

. bilingual education the staff of both thd bilingual program • ■ 



:and the regular seho^ administration staff,, the more addi-'. 
. . ■ tienal positions were needeji thereby increasing cost?. 
2. it was found that mariy activities in bilingual edueatidn do- < . 
M not r^uire addtional fundini,f .The dearw^^ 

% "^^^^^^ training daysi , while the panel deter- 
' fnined tfiat five training dap weW needed, it'^as decided;*.*;', 
by the panei th#t this, quantity could rationally be subsumed 
un^er the ten days ailoted by state law for- in-service training 
puposes, ' ' 

er.condusions are enmieratedas folldwsr'^^ " ., 

. Rigprow application of the proKV . and general upgrading , ■ 
concepts (see Chapter \N) during the course of this study 
indicated that a great many resource items (most drwH'ich 
would be induded-in an ''ideal'' program mbdei) are not needed 
■ solely due to the nature of bilingual education but are equaily 
usefui to' the monolingual program. 

Findings of this study indicate that while .amounts-'of items- 
used tocalcdate.per pupircdsts might vary by grade and ' * 
year of implemehtatlon'(a) total per pupii costs sort into . - ' 
three grade groups (K, 1-3, and^-5) and (bj where year of 
implementation is concerned little difference exists in the 
costs for years 2-^, resulting in almost ho difference between" 
progrifri weights. Figure VII (see pg, if 2) Indicates the add- 
on costs and weights that result from.the.groupinis suggeste'd 
above. . . ' " . , ■ '. 
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Gtades 

1-3 ■ 




4^5 



1.31 


1.42 


1.3S ■ 


' . .1.25 


■ 1.35 ' . 


1.30 



Year, 1 



Year 2 
Seyand 



5. ; The results of this study indicate that bilingual program funding 
under present Texas law ($25 per pupil) is inadequate to meet 
, . pfogcann needs. . ; ^ . 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 



1. Bilingual education cSsts in states with large target populations 
should be^studied to detepmine whether the cost data and- 
proiram, variations are cti'nriparable to those found in Texas 

: or whether there are significant differences which would 
inhibit comparability and the drawing of more generalized 
conclitfions on a nationwide basis. . \ 

2. While the area of pre-service training was outsifee of the • 
scope of the present study, research In this area is urgently 
needed, sfhce the answers to the questions of w|io is trained, 

. how many are trained, and how well they arf trained will 
■ affect bilingual education for years to come. 

' ' ' . 

3. Useful research could also focus on the effects of declinihg 
school district enrdllment on bilingual program staffing needs. 
Further study is .needed to determine the monitoring needs 

Of bilingual education, SMch research should fdcus on how 
bast to assure thatj " 

^ Students in need of the program are identified 

and enrolled^ 

b. Programs offered at the local level provide 
an aftquate variety of subject areas. 
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,c. . The most fruitful teaching methodoloi^^^^ 
^■are'.jj'sed. ' 

d. Adequately deveioped curriculum la used. 

e. Adequate organization is present. 



ER#L RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. 




2. 



^^ifhough this study determined that pre-service should not be in- 
luded in the IDRA bilingual cost analysis, capacity building, in- 
ludirtg teacher training, should cpntinue to increase, paralleling 
efforts to meet the educational needs of the entire tar|et popula- 
tion. This necessitates large scale support though the quantity 
should lessen in future yearsv^ ^^ ^ - — — — 
Although this study represents an analysis of cost rather than a 
cost/effectiveness approach, a great degree of emphasis should 
be given to the accountability factor. Funds should be distributed 
so as to reach the areas of greatest need, w*h assurances of 
efficient arid effective utilization. 
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Chapter IV 



Robert Brischecto and Tomas* Arciniega, "lnequa.lities in 
Iducational Resourcesi Their Impact on mnoritie's and the Poor 

Texas s Worden Schooi of Social Service i bur Lady 'of the Lake ' 
■University, 1974). ., , 

As used in this, study, chfe term monolingual program refers ' 
to what is often dAsignated as the regular programi i.e. the 
standard non-bilingual, non-vocational, and non-special education 
program offered by school districts . The ' t erm abnolinfeual was 
chosen sincn thf bilingual program costed by this study 
desigriates bilingual education as the regular program for • 
its students. , :"■ / ' V 

' Paul F. Dienemann, Donald L. Ilynn, and Nab eel Al-Saiam, ' > 
"An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Alternative Compensacory 
Reading-Programs," Report tm-231, prepared for Educatiohal' 
Testing Service (Bethesda, Maryland: RMC Research Corporatioii' : 
Vol. 1.). p. 141. — — 

As used herein, unless otherwise noted, tHe term, average l' .'V 
daily att endance refers to the refined average daily attendahoe 
of the monolingual program or the equivalent for the 'bilingual 
program Cche gross ADA count for the program, minus ineligible 
students, but including those students who also spend time in 
vocational or special education). 

A "full-time ■equivalent" stu4ntt (ETE) is defined, as in the ■ 
1975 TEA study, as the statistical equivalent of a student who 
spends all of his or her time xn a program, 

The sum of the/FTrs in all programs at each grade level is • 
defined as the ADM (average daily membership) count of chat grade. 
To ealoulate the monolingual program FTE's for the purpose of this 
study, FTE's for Special education and vocational education were 
subtracted from the ADM cdimt for each grade. No PTE tounts 
were available fo> bilingual education^ but, by this study's 
defining the time students spend in the program as equal to the ' 
time spent by other students in the standard monolingual program, 
no student in the program costed by *this study would be enrolled 
mono lingual and bilingual programs. So, even if •■ 
PTE counts -for bilingual education has been, available for existing 
bilingual programs, they would riot have been used.— 
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• J^^?* A575-76 AlJA.^f^^^^ Texas' 
Edtiation Agency only in aggregate form (K-3i 4^6, 7-9, & 10-121 ' 

^ ^ T"^ ""^ J^^^^^^ were avaiUble, two principal asayaptlons 
.had to be made in order to convert the available ADA figures to ' 
ADM and then. to FTI figures which corresporidad to the different 
f^??s'""P*"^^ Sound in the weighted pupil' study (K, 1-6, 7-9, ■ & 

' 'V* ^-^ to be; asiuoed that the ratio of students i- ' 

, . the, sai|e betwesn 1974-75 and l975-76i in order to 

arrive at an ADA count for Kindergarten for the 
1975-76 year, and ■ 

' ?. ; , It had to be assumed .that, the ratio of gross ADA 

• ; to ADM-remained constant between 1974-75 and 19-75-76 
in order to arrive at ADM figures which could then ' 
■ • ■ be. converted to monolingual program PTE Eigures. 

• Weights used are the set reconmended in the 1975 m study, 
constructed by the unweighted district mean method: ■ ' . 

k « 1.29 

• I ' ■ 7-9 ^1.04 ■ ^ ' 

. ' : / ■ 10-12 ^ 1.15 . " ' 

The staff allocations suggested here are based on the Texas 
school finance law (H.B.. 1126) which allocates staff to sdhool ' ' 
districts on the Basis of a variable personnel formula. Under- 
this method of alloGation, staff positions are designated by a ■ 
personnel unit value roughly corresponding to the relati6nships 
between the base salaries of each position. Thus, a B.A. teacher 
has a value of 1..0, an Aide 11 ( an aide who can assist the 
teacher m drills and general reinforcement of classroom " 
instruction) has a value of 0.6, and an Instructional Officer IV 
(a key specialist for a major instructional program in a medium 
Size district) has a value of 1.4. ■ y' 

Districts are allocated a quancity of personnel units based 
d^iw\^f f ■ students in .:regular (monolingual) program average 
daily attendance (refined ADA minus vocational and special 



jducation FTEs) in different 'grade: level groups. Thus a district 
IS allocated 1 personnel unit (corresponding, to the value of 1 
B.A. or M. A. teacher) for every 19 students in grades K-3; every ' 
21 students m grades 4-6; every 20 students in grades 7-9' " 
andevery 18 students in grades 10-12. This results in a total- 
of personnel units which the district can use for funding staff 
positions under the minimuffl foundatibn program whose values total 
the districts' personnel unit total. . ' 
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; Tne- present s,My is recommending an additional ' .3 petaahriel ' 

in bilingual prograo- average da.iJLy attendance (tafined ADA for^ ' 
the program, minus vocational and special education PTEs ) based 
on the same basic formula (19 students in ADA in grades' g-3 21 • 
.students in ADA :in, grades 4-5) .-^ . .. . ' ■ " .• 

w..^o.illustratevh6w the-staff a could be used, " t^o^'^' " 

exMiplea are given; s ' " i. 

; ,. A. A district with: 2J student*' in Hilinguai ^^^^ 
■ ,::B08ram ADA in-each graSe (K-3) would have ' 
, , ; *° additional personnel: unit allocation of , - 

' 3.0 (assuming a rounding off of units *to iV'^ :-: 

7^°!® 'lu^be" for each grade ff^^ 
. ■ 4-5). This could be used to fund: - 

(1) 'a program directorj a secrefary, 

and a librarian, or ■ , ' 

(2) three extra teachers, Or • 

(3) one extra aide Tl for grades 
K-4j or 

(4) numero'us other 'combinations. . . ' 
B. A district with 100 students per grade in 

^ S?Mes K-5 wouldLmerit an additional persons 

unit allofcation of 9.0. j This cduld be used 

to fundi • ' ' • ^ ■ 

(1) a program director, a librarian, a 
■ secretary, and 6 extr'a teachers 

(enough to lower a 1/25 teacher/' ' 
pupil ratio to a r/20 ratio), or 

(2) a program director, 3 curriculum 
developers, a librarian,. and 3 
resource teachers, or 

(3) a program director^ a secretary, ! * 
and 1 aide II for every 25 students 

. . in grades K-2, or 

(4) numerous other combinations. 



, APPENDIX A 
Panel of Bilingual Experts 



Jn±vpitty ;^f r^KM Sail mIotIo 
aan An wnia> Tineas ^ 



Dr* Ernest jsi'malV - ^ ; ." 

Center far Bilingual . Uum^tLon 
UjiVMiAty of iTgxma at Jan ;Antania 
San tatsnio, TeKas 



Iin^lda' Gu#rra 

Bilingual Program Dirtetir 
Donna i.S;d. 
Donna ^ Texas ' ■ 



Dr , Arturo dutierrei 
Diraetor of Bilingual Education 
Texaa Edueatisn Agenoy 
Austin # Texai 



Amparo Cardenai 
Bilingual Prograid Director 
^#alaco l»s.o. 
^^ailacQ, Texai 



Ilene Cordray 
Evaluation apeeialiit 
Title VII Bilingual PrOgrM 
ian Antonio l.S.D. 
ian Antonio # Tescaj ^ 



Or* Albar FeHa ' 
eiraotor, Division of iiiultural 
Bilingual Eduoation 
University Te^^ at San: Antoni 
.San tatanio, Texa^wn 

Alonso Ma f erilei * 
Director,} silingiiai Education ' 
San Antonio I.S*D, 
.San Antonio, Te^cai ^ 



Dr* Ruben Sallagoi 
Agsijtant Superintendent 
Multioultural Eduoation 
Dallas i.S*D, 
Dallae, Tmx^m ■ 



Dolotei Garoia ♦ 
Bilingual Frogram Director 
Meroades I.S,D» 
Meroedea^ Tex as 



Angel Noe Gonialeg 
OHEW, Offiee o£ Eauoation, 
Title VII 
'Washington, D*c* 



Dr. Joiue Gonzaleg 
Institu^t^ for Bioultural Education 
Chioago State University 
Chioago, Illinoii 



Hauro keyna 
Assistant Superintendent 
Austin I*S,D, 
Austin, Texas 



Or, Robert Tipton' \ 
Division of Bilingual Education 
Texas EduoationAgenoy 
Austin, Texar - 



Oa£l williford 

Office of Inforaation ^alysii 
T^xas Eduoation Agency 
Austin^ Texai . 



pr* dldria Zainora 
Division of Education 
Univeriity of Texaa at San Antonla 
san Antonio, Tejgas 



Xhe present, sttudjr dses t^^^^^ pkhts Co; txpress ibilingu^^^^^ pcpgram .. 



; costs as muiaples of the mpn^^^ costs, for .each grade.. : :. 

Sev^al other studies -in -the- p 

of the cost of a single figure (the value' of ^ the' lowest cost program, 
, : usually the monolingual program in some of the elemehtary grades). . 

Figure VIII presents . the refationship between bilingual pr costs' " - - 

and the cost of the morioli^gual prbgram. in grades 1-6, the lowest cost ' ' 
. . program for the most recent ^ekas weighted pupil study (see footnote 
7i Chapter IV). A comparison with^Pigure .VI will show that this 
.procedure changes only the values for kindergarten; the increase . in 
: 7 " these^iues: being 

• the monolingual program in kindergarten and other elementary grades - 
($731.93 vs. $567.39). ° ' . 

V. V . FIGURE VIII / , \ 

BILINGUAL PROG^M vrailGHTS 

(In multiples of the monolingual program cost for gpades 1-^6) 
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